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the contribution was voluntary and unconstrained, as
prescribed by tlie act of 1535, it is obvious that public
opinion would regard it as fair that every man should
contribute according to his real ability. The parson
in the exhortation ordered by the act of 1547 would
naturally tell his flock to give according to their
means. The churchwardens in their gentle demands,
and the bishop in taking order for the reformation
of obstinacy under the act of 1551-2, must perforce
have been guided by the ability of the contributor.
In making orders that one parish should contribute
towards the relief of another, under the act of 1555,
the town magistrates are expressly directed to consider
the estate and ability of the parishes. In assessing,
taxing, and limiting upon the obstinate person who
had refused to obey the bishop, under the act of
1562-3, the justices could adopt no other criterion,
and it is entirely contrary to all we know of the
ordinary course of English legislation to suppose that
when in 1572 the justices were directed "by their
good discretions to tax and assess all and every the
inhabitants . . . to such weekly charge as they and
every of them shall weekly contribute towards the
relief of the . . . poor people," they were expected
to follow a different principle of assessment from that
which they were expected to follow in 1562-3, when
they assessed, taxed, and limited upon the obstinate
person according to their good discretions what sum
he should pay weekly towards the relief of the poor.
If the intention of the early poor-rate was understood
anywhere, it was probably understood in the city of
London, and in 1587 the orders of the Common
Council, already quoted, directed that "the lord